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. THE RISKS IN EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


Tuomas Gorpon, Psychological Consultant 


Much is said about the importance of effective communication but little about its risks. Scientists have 
learned that effective communication is a characteristic of people who are “psy chologically healthy,” groups 
that function efficiently, and organizations that prosper. To become healthy or “fully functioning,” it seems we 

: must learn to communicate. Some theorists describe the psychologically healthy person as one who is “in touch 
. with himself.” The person who enters therapy to become more fully: functioning must learn to communicate 
with himself. In psychotherapy, the patient gradually explores deeper into his feelings and attitudes, dis- 
covering new ones, finding feelings that coniliet or feelings prev iously denied. After encncustel psychotherapy, 
people report that having lesmmed to “communicate with ‘themsahy es’ they can communicate more of their real 
feelings to others. 


; & Similarly, the ineffective group is one whose members are not communicating. Such groups cannot solve 
: problems easily or even identify their real problems. They often have ‘ ‘hidden agendas” that never get 
: exposed and what gets communicated is superficial. With consultative help, however, groups may find them- 
S selves able to expose conflicts and to think creatively. 


Communication is equally crucial for organizations. Documented reports of successful consulting efforts 
| describe new methods and procedures for improv ing intra-organizational communication. Likewise, the most 
q successful management development programs in our country are those prov iding training experiences related 
4 to the dynamics of communication. 


Granted the importance of effective communication, what are the risks? These derive from the nature of 
< communication. One way of looking at communication has been to consider the two elements of clear send- 
ing and accurate receiving. Each entails certain risks. 


Many factors determine the clarity or non-clarity of messages one sends. For example, the sender has to 
talk loudly enough to be heard. He has to code his message in words familiar to the receiver; the receiver 
has to know the sender’s code. A single message is usui ally easier to understand than several sent at once. 
A message can get lost if cluttered up with apologies, conditional statements, illustrations, anecdotes. More 
crucial then Giese obvious factors is one less understood: the degree of “congruence” of the sender. Congru- 
. ence refers to the similarity of what the sender thinks or feels, inside, and what he communicates to the out- 
| side. When a person is congruent, we experience him as “open,” “direct,” “honest.” When we sense incon- 
: gruency, we judge the person as “not ringing true,” or just plain “phony.” The human receiver is a sensitive 
judge of congruency. 


The risk in being congruent is simply that the sender becomes known as he really is — inside. He exposes 
his true self; he noun “transparently real to himself and to others. He has the courage to be what he is, to 
communicate what he feels and thinks as of a particular moment in his existence. Yet when a person does 
this — and here is the risk — he opens himself to others and their reactions to him. As a corollary, honesty in 
communication puts a demand on the listener to be equally honest. Most people are threatened by such a 
demand. 


What is the risk in accurate receiving? 
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Psychotherapists have called our attention to “active listening” — being able to put into one’s own words 
the meaning of the sender and to feed this back to him for verification. Active listening requires the receiver 
to suspend his own judgments. It forces accurate receiving to the extent that the receiver is able to put himself 
into the sender's world of reality and thus to hear the meaning intended. 


Active listening carries its own risk. Something happens to a person when he practices active listening. In 
accurately understi nding another person, the Listener runs the risk of having to change his own opinions and 
attitudes. To be “open” to the experience of another invites the possibility of reinterpreting one’s own 
experience. 


Few of us find it easy to take these risks. This is why interpersonal communication demands inner secu- 
rity and courage. 


THE T GROUP IN ENGLAND 


The T Group comes under scrutiny in two British publications — Personnel Management and Methods 
for September and The Manager for October. Each reports the British Institute of Management conference 
last summer to explore the T Group in human relations training. Charles K. Ferguson, he: id of the University 
of California Department of Conferences and Program Comvaitalion and NTL Staff Associate, and A. T. M. 
Wilson, advisor to the personnel division of U dillieves and former chairman of the management committe e of the 
Tavistock Institute, had the assignment of explaining the T Group and its relevance to the manager's job to an 
audience largely from industry but also including representatives from such institutions as the Post Office, the 
Admiralty, the Prison Commission. 


Mr. Ferguson described the trainer function: to create a heightened sensitivity so that each member is 
not only participating but is also, all the time, diagnosing the conditions of the group — in other words, func- 
tioning very much as the manager himself must fenctina on the job. As the T Group goes through inevitable 
conflicts and the gradual construction of an organization, members learn how personal relationships operate in 
the practical affairs of everyday life. They hav e a laboratory specimen they can examine. Taken out of their 
accustomed environment and among strangers, they are given a mixture of theory and practice that they then 
take back into their firm. 


The T Group aroused apprehension among some of the conferees. Are the British likely to respond to 
this “long step from the normal management development techniques that are usually founded on lectures, 
projects, Blinc. seminars, business games, or even counselling”? Are the British not “much less energetic in 
our passion for probing the personi ality than are the Americans”? Is it morally right for any organization “to 
put a man under the microscope”? And, “What if the mirror is cracked?” 


Others, viewing the T Group more positiv ely, created analogies between “drivers who know how the 
motor-car engine works, or film actors who improv e on their perform ince by looking at ‘rushes’ of the various 
scenes.” Some rejecte -d the thought that there is any boundary of nationality to the application of group 
paliatbants training — “since all group activities involve people in group dynamics, and since there is therefore 
always a training or a learning factor involved.” (“In any case, the technique derives from resettlement work 
in the British Army; and is virtually a re-importation.”) There were also people present whose companies 
have already dev eloped some form of group training, and are “highly satisfied with their success.” One person 
asserted, “We have turned pip-squeaks into potential managers, and we had a sales manager (failed) who 
was elected to the Board after such a course.” 


In evaluating the T Group and human relations training, however, Mr. Wilson warned against expecting 
a quick return. It may take up to nine months or a vear “ee any change is experienced. And this may 
manifest itself simply by a demand by the trainees for changes in the company s training methods. 


Both speakers agreed that the T Group is a social invention with no real-life counterpart —a_ training 
technique not to be aed by the amateur. Actually, all social interactions can be considered as opportunities 
for training in understanding group relations and w ays of handling groups. A major difference in the T Group 
is the degree of concentration which enables learning to take place. 


The T Group stems out of needs of management today. The emergence of the professional manager (as 
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opposed to the owner-manager ), greater mechanization, diversification, and specialization — all these lead to 
a pressing need for managerial interdependence. The group, “even in its crudest form of a committee,” has 
come to stay. This fact, plus the growth of importance of human factors in production and distribution, means 
that it is increasingly necessary to learn how to work with groups. Help can be gained from the social sciences 
which stand to management much as the natural sciences do to the technologist (with the difference that our 
attitudes toward the two types of knowledge make it more difficult to accept the need to learn from the social 
sciences ). 

How is management to veceive the necessary training? Group relations is one way of communicating 
the findings of social science. With competent trainers, the training laboratory overcomes some of the deficien- 
cies of on-the-job learning (which tend to train in traditional patterns with hierarchical relations often in- 
hibiting learning) and of lectures and seminars, which have been disappointing in creating changed behavior. 


SUMMARY OF GROUP” 


Ep. Note: This is a transcription of a tape-recorded 
summary of a T Group (Bethel, 1959) by the trainer, 
John C. Glidewell, Training Program Director at the 
Social Science Institute, W Vashington University. 


There is no appropriate summary to a dj Group. 


I believe a T Group is not intended to be a pack- 
aged product — having rigid boundaries, a beginning 
and an end. 


I do believe a T Group is intended to be an initia- 
tion of a process which, if successful, doesn’t end at 
the end of a T Group. So that to summarize would 
be to deny the reality of the T Group. 


I think, also, that it would be impossible to say 


very many things that all of us have learned. 


The T Group i is constructed so that each may learn 
from his experience in the group what he can and 
needs to learn. It may not be the same things as the 
others learned. 


It is also constructed so that each can raise ques- 
tions which are not entered into in the T Group but 
are important questions with which to live. For we 
learn from raising questions. 


And I guess, in this T Group, if I wanted to sum- 
marize, I wieale try to say what kinds of questions 
we raised. And I think these are the questions we 
raised: 


—When is it appropriate to fight? 


—And when is it appropriate to run away? 


—When is an issue important enough to fight 
about? 


—And when is an issue too tough to handle so that 
it is appropriate to run away? 


—And when is it appropriate to be dependent so 
that each of us may get the benefit of resources 
which we could not awn if we were alone? 


—And when is it appropriate to be dependable so 
that the group can be sure that when a task needs 
doing they can expect me to be there to do it? 


—And when is it appropriate to support? 
—And when is it appropriate to ask for support? 


—When is being supportive fostering dependency 
unrealistically? 


—And asking for support being dependent un- 
realistically? 


—And finally, in human relations, when is it appro- 
priate to be intimate enough that our associates 
can believe that when they are in trouble we 
will be there to help? For intimacy implies com- 
mitment. 


—And how can we treat our fellow man in a way 
that implies for him the dignity that is due to a 
creature of God and the fallibility that is due to 
a human being? 


I don't know the answers to any of these questions. 
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TRAINING NOTES FROM HERE AND ABROAD 


INNOVATIVE COURSE AT SEMINARY 


Lewis Durham, of the Youth Department of the 
General Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, has described a five-week course at North- 
western University’s Graduate School of Religion 
taught last summer as an innovation designed to re- 
late behavioral science insights to needs in the group 
life of the church. 


After a week of orientation and learning theory, 
T Groups were introduced during the second and 
third weeks, with theory sessions focusing on the 
group, on the circular process of social interaction, 
and on the process of change and force field analysis. 
The fourth and part of the fifth weeks were spent on 
the process of change, with the students working in 
triads on back-home problems. Organizational theory 
was presented during the last few days. The amount 
of time available in a summer course (eleven hours 
each week for five weeks ) made possible an intensive 
experience. Mr. Durham states that the students 
appreciated it highly, but had to struggle and found 
it rather painful. “All of them commented on the 
exhaustion they felt.”. Mr. Durham stresses the need 
for more experimentation and creative designing in 
order to see how this kind of course fits into a sem- 
inary program. He felt, for example, that delaying 
the T Group a week reinforced traditional concepts 
of the instructor role and that three weeks should 
have been allowed for the T Group. 


T GROUP IN INDIA 


Stephen Max Corey, NTL Associate, and Mrs. 
Corey are hosts in New Delhi to an Indian-American 
T Group meeting at their home twice weekly. Prob- 
lems of intercultural communication are a major con- 
cern. Mr. Corey, on an ICA assignment, is working 
for the most part with the } National Institute of Basic 
Education. He reports interest in group develop- 


ment among a number of his Indian colleagues. 


NTL ALUMNUS IN DENMARK 


Gunnar Hjelholt (Bethel, 1958), of the Techno- 
logical Institute in Copenhagen, conducted a labora- 
tory for educators and training courses for manage- 
ment during the fall months. Five laboratories are 


now scheduled for workers’ organizations. 


PAKISTAN CENTER FOR ADVANCED STUDY AND TRAINING 


Functioning under the auspices of the World As- 
sembly of Youth since 1955, the Center for Advanced 
Study ‘and Training in Karachi is currently conducting 
a two-month course for leaders from Rhodesia, Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, Pakistan, and India, and represent- 
ing rural and urban community development, 
indueteial management, trade unions, educational 
organizations. Training activities of the Center are 
carried out through T Groups, group field work, case 
discussions, and counseling. The reporter, B. R. 
Deolalikar of the Center faculty, describes the pro- 
gram as “in many respects similar to that of NTL.” 


NIGERIAN TRAINING WORKSHOP 


Donald Nylen, NTL Staff Associate, sends a note 
on a recent training workshop under the auspices of 
a Nigerian Sponsoring Committee and the Ford 
Foundation. The workshop was designed for the 
public administrator, the business executive, the 
project chief in industry—“important figures in a new- 
ly independent nation ‘such as Nigeria eluate growth 
and development are of prime importance.” Mrs. 
Tejumade Alakija (Bethel, 1960) was a member of 
the planning committee. 


NORWEGIAN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


The Norwegian Institute for Leadership Training, 
sponsored by * Norwegian industry and with head- 
quarters in Oslo, has conducted its first sensitivity- 
training courses as a four-week program meeting 
three times weekly for a lecture, a coffee break, and 
a T-Group session. Arne Ebeltoft (a visitor to Bethel 
in 1958) and his colleague, Jan Fredrik Waage, re- 
port a successful program but note that in the future 
they will begin such courses with a residential week- 
end. 


The Institute for Social Sciences in Oslo is also 
interested in human relations training and has re- 
cently conducted a short combecion on sensitivity 
training which may result in joint efforts to advance 
training and relevant research in Norw: ay. 


Another Norwegian alumnus, Christian Romming 
( Bethel, 1955), reports opportunities to use his train- 
ing in human relations in his work as government- 
appointed administrative director of Foundation 
Sophies Minde in Oslo. The Foundation for training 
and rehabilitation of handicapped persons has a staff 
of about 200 doctors, nurses, teachers, craftsmen, 
supervisory personnel. 
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PUERTO RICAN LABORATORY 


With the Bureau of Personnel of the Common- 
wealth as sponsors, NTL conducted in December the 
second interdepartmental laboratory for administra- 
tive and tr aining personnel i in Puerto Rico. As at the 
previous labor atory and at earlier programs NTL has 
conducted with the Department of Health, the lab- 
oratory staff was drawn both from the States and 
from Puerto Rico. An alumni refresher program 
focused on decision-making was held on the middle 
Saturday. 


TEAM TRAINING IN THAILAND 


Sermsri Kasemsri (Bethel, 1956) reports that hu- 
man relations training has become an integral part 
of community development efforts sponsored by the 
Thailand UNESCO Fundamental Education Centre. 
TUFEC training started in 1954 with an emphasis on 
technical skills (in agriculture, health, education, 
homemaking, crafts, social welfare). In 1955 the 
first group a TUFEC students started working with 
villagers. Shortly thereafter, TUFEC veobiaes d the 
necessity of training these six persons to work in 
teams, and with the help of Donald C. Smith, 
UNESCO adult education specialist from Canada, 
introduced “team training.” Despite initial staff 
skepticism, this was well received and the followin, ig 
year Miss Kasemsri was sent to Bethel for training. 

Since 1958 the Training Service has been recog- 
nized as one of the TUFEC faculties with responsi- 
bility for training students in methods of working 
with groups ond for strengthening and improving 
the training design and methods of TUFEC itself. 
Today TUFEC is recognized as the center for human 
relations training in Thailand. Expansion of training 
now seems to depend on whether the present small 
staff can receive further training, whether UNESCO 
personnel interested and competent in this area con- 
tinues to be available, and whether opportunities can 
be created for the twelve Thai leaders who have been 
to Bethel and others who have had related training 
to support and aid one another. 


RESEARCHER IN THAILAND 


Ep. Note: The following excerpts are from a letter 
from Fern and Jay Ingersoll (Bethel, 1957 and 1958), 
now studying change in a Thai village. 


“We've been living here in a small Thai village 
about two hours seath of Bangkok for almost a year 
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now. We built our house at the edge of the village 
Buddhist wat in the heart of the v illage where we can 
easily see everything that goes on in the temple area, 
at the school, and at ie corner coffee. shop. For 
gathering material for Jay’s thesis, it seems to be a 
pretty perfect location. .. . 


“Though Jay has spent the greatest part of his time 
here getting a general picture -of the v illage, his focus 
has now narrowed down to changes in peoples’ role 
relationships (priest, teacher, merchant, head man, 
farmer) and change in their role status and role be- 
havior. How lias the way these people meet and 
work together changed? ‘How have their expecta- 
tions of each other change d? — Their behavior toward 
each other? — Their etc., etc.?> How has a 
change in any of these affected the others? He finds 
himself using a great many Bethel ideas. 


“Even with the two children, living seems to be a 
minor problem. The charcoal pots work very well, 
even for baking bread and cake and casseroles in an 
oven made out of a kerosene can. The basket, water- 
proofed to use as a sink and attached to the ground 
by a long length of bamboo for a drain, works better 
than we “thought it would. It seems very natural to 
live seven feet roll the ground in a house on stilts, take 
a bath by throwing water over vourself from a large 
clay jar, see the fireflies spi arkling around the outside 
of vour mosquito net at night, and hear the rain on a 
thatch roof. Actually, the children are thriving on it.” 


FRENCH TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Le Groupe Francais de Socio-psvchologie announc- 
es three-and-a-half-day diagnostic = sessions to 
be held in Paris in F ebruary, March, and June. These 
are described as “a French ad: iptation of the Amer- 
ican T Group as utilized at Bethel.” The 1961 pro- 
gram also includes two- and three-day introductory 
seminars on group dynamics, psychodrama, confer- 
ence and discussion methods, and use of films. 


The 1961 program of Le Centre d’Etudes des 
Problemes Humains du Travail in Paris includes 
monthly seminars for organizational representatives 
on such topics as group dynamics, communications, 
authority, leadership, change, problem-solving, co- 
ordination of efforts. The seminars, which last vear 
met for an evening each month, now meet monthly 
from 9:15 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. over a ten-month period. 
CEPRO also plans for this spring work conferences 
on conference techniques and on human relations 
training. 
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REGIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS—U. S. A. The 6th Annual Western Regional Conference for 
Nurses is scheduled by the University of California 


The University of Texas and NTL are jointly spon- : ‘ 
I for June 18-21 on the Santa Barbara campus. 


soring the 7th Annual Training Laboratory in Indi- 


vidual Behavior, Group Activities, Inter group Rela- Note: A calendar of other scheduled summer 
tions, and Organizational Performance. This will be training laboratories is being compiled for publica- 
held June 11 -23 at The University of Texas Training tion in the Spring issue of TRAINING News. Mimeo- 
Laboratory Center, Jemez Springs, New Mexico. graphed copies will also be available from NTL’s 


Washington office. 
The 9th Western Training Laboratory in Human oi fi 


Relations of the University a California is scheduled 


for June 18-July 1 at Lake Tahoe. TRAINING FOR HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


The 4th Annual Leadership Laboratory in Human 
Relations of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
will be held April 16-22 at Ojai Valley Inn and Coun- 


Lester Tarnapol (Bethel, 1949), of City College 
of San Francisco, reports that he is working with the 
California Tuberculosis and Health Association on a 


try Club. 
: one-year sensitivity- training program for executives 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, will conduct mee ting twice a month for Gan -e hours. Mr. Tarnopol 
its 2nd Human Relations Wi ‘orkshop July 17 - Au- has worked with the Association in a training role 
gust 4. over the past three years. 


NEW, PERTINENT, AND USEFUL 


Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. 246 


pages. $4.95. 


Douglas McGregor, professor of management at the School of Industrial Management at M.I.T., and fre- 
quent N TL lshocstnry staff member, was stitmalate d to write this book by the question: “Are successful 
managers born or made?” The basic assumption is that insofar as managers are made it is only to a small 
extent the result of management’s formal efforts along management development lines; to a much greater 
extent it is the result of management’s conception of the nature of its task and of all the policies and practices 
constructed to implement this conception. Thus, it is more important at present to learn how to utilize talent 
and how to create an organizational climate conducive to human growth than to improve selection procedures. 


In Part I, Mc regor examines theoretical assumptions of management in the light of social science know]- 
edge. As “Theory X” he formulates the traditional view of direction and control (e. g., the average human 
being has an inherent dislike of work and will avoid it if he can; most people must be coerced, sositeclied. 
directed, threatened w i punishment, to get them to put forth adequate effort toward achievement of organ- 
izational objectives). As “Theory Y” he states assumptions more consistent with current research knowledge 
(the expenditure of Me vsical and mental effort in work is as natural as play or rest; man will exercise self. 
direction and self-control in the service of objectives to which he is committed; commitment to objectives is 
a function of the rewards received ). 


Part II is an application of Theory Y —a “deliberate atte mpt to link improv ement in managerial compe- 
tence with the satisfaction of higher- level ego and self-actualization needs.” 


Part IIT examines conditions within the industrial organization conducive to the development of talent. 
The Menninger Clinic applications of psychotherapy to managerial problems and NTL’s laboratory method of 
training are examined as ‘two educational methods in current use which appear to bring about significant 
improvements in the skills of social interaction.” 


McGregor sums up the purpose of his volume as not to entice management to choose sides over Theory X 

‘ Theory Y but rather to encourage the realization that theory is important and to urge management to ex- 
amine its assumptions and make hens explicit. The possible result over the next few. “ee a with respect 
to the human side of enterprise could be comparable to those that have occurred in technology during the 
past half century. And, “If we can learn how to realize the potential for collaboration inhe ‘rent in the beersan 
resources of industry, we will provide a model for government and nations which mankind sorely needs.” 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Attention is called to the following items. Since 
they may find wide use, an order form is inserted with 
this issue. 


Available through NTL: 


An Annotated Bibliography of Research, National 
Training Laboratories, 1947-1960. Compiled by 
Lewis E. Durham and Jack R. Gibb. 24 pages. $1.00. 


A bibliography of 49 publications resulting from 
research performed entirely or in part at the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories. This compilation 
was made in response to requests from persons 
wishing to know more about NTL’s research, as 
well as training, activities. The listing includes 
books, journal articles, dissertations, and mimeo- 
graphed manuscripts. 


Training Designs for Human Relations Laboratories, 
1959. Issue Editor, William G. Dyer. National 
Training Laboratories, 1960. 55 pages. $1.25. 


A description of six training designs, published by 
NTL in co-operation with the Pacific Northwest 
Laboratory in Group Development, Intermountain 
Laboratory for Group Development, Human Rela- 
tions Training Laboratory, and the Western Train- 
ing Laboratory, to stimulate a flow of ideas between 
laboratories and encourage new ideas, experimen- 
tation, and evaluation. 


“Consulting with Groups and Organizations,” The 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1959. Issue 
Editors: Jack R. Gibb and Ronald Lippitt. 79 pages. 
$1.50. 


Articles in which a group of professional consultants 
(members of the NTL staff network) define the 
consultant role and clarify some of the demand for 
and the professionalization of the consultant today. 


Recommended Reprints: 


Leland P. Bradford, “Developing Potentialities 
Through Class Groups,” Teachers College Record, 
May, 1960. 15¢. 


Leland P. Bradford, “Group Forces Affecting Learn- 
ing, Journal of the National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, April, 1960. 15¢. 
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William G. Dyer, “Looking at Conflict,” Adult Lead- 
ership, September, 1960. 10¢. 


Dorothy and H. Curtis Mial, “Community Develop- 
ment—USA,” International Review of Community 
Development, No. 4, 1959. 25¢. 


Edward O. Moe and H. Curtis Mial, “New Thrust for 
Community Leadership Training,” Adult Leadership, 


November, 1960. Free. 


Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. Schmidt, “How 
to Choose a Leadership Pattern,” Harvard Business 
Review, March-April, 1958. 60¢. 


Available through New York University Press: 
Dorothy Stock and Herbert A. Thelen, Emotional 
Published for the 
National Training Laboratories by New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. $6.00. 


Dynamics and Group Culture. 


296 pages. 


In almost any group there are some members who 
are helpful and creative. Others are “problem” 
Often the real trouble is not, “What is 


wrong with ‘problem’ members?” but rather, “What 


members. 


is wrong with us that we can’t cope with them?” 
Using new techniques and procedures to study 
group behavior, research staff at the Human Dy- 
namics Laboratory of the University of Chicago 
and at NTL summer sessions at Bethel, Maine, 
studied factors that handicap most group meetings 
This 


study has implications for those who work with 


and how changes affect accomplishment. 


groups, whether in education, business, govern- 
ment, or voluntary associations. 


Margaret Barron Luszki, Interdisciplinary Team Re- 
search: Methods and Problems. Published for the 
National Training Laboratories by New York Univer- 


sity Press, 1958. 355 pages. $6.00. 


Collaborating creatively with fellow scientists of 
other disciplines has brought about new patterns 
of scientific discovery, but it has also given rise to 
a new set of problems. NTL, under a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, investi- 
gated such problems by sponsoring five confer- 


o 
ences during which 107 research workers fully 


shared their experiences of collaboration. This 


book is an analysis of the investigation. 
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INTEGRATION OF TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


NTL is attempting to integrate research and train- 
ing at the three sessions of the Management Work 
Conference at Arden House. This means that the 
total staff for each of the programs jointly plan a 
research and training de ~ which all then accept 
and assume responsibility for carrying out. It is 
anticipated that each of the three laboratories will 
build on the preceding design to the extent necessary 
for some replication. 


This plan is made possible by longer planning 
meetings by the staff for each laboratory, by partici- 
pation of the NTL Research Committee, and by staff 
coordination through Douglas R. Bunker, Training 
Consultant, NTL. 


INTERN PROGRAM FOR 1961 


The increasing demand for human relations train- 


ing (world-wide as reflected in “Training Notes 
from Here and Abroad,” page 4 of this issue) 
creates an urgent need for qualified trainers. NTL 


experience indicates that those with strong social 
science background experience make the most effec- 
tive trainers. Last summer, accordingly, NTL 
launched a systematic training program with the 
selection al tr: ining of six voung social scientists at 
or near the doctoral level. Warren Bennis, of M.L.T., 
coordinated this program. 


A similar group will be invited to Bethel this sum- 
mer for an eight- to ten-week period including par- 
ticipation in a laboratory, serving in a variety of staff 
training roles, and pé rticipating in speci ial seminars 
on training theory and methods conducted by senior 
staft members. Edgar Schein, also of M.LT., will 
be coordinator. 


Further details will be sent on request. 


COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


The Experimental Laboratory for Community 
Leadership Training last summer tested the applica- 
bility of NTL training to the problems of the com- 
munity tod: ay. On the basis of a successful first effort, 
the Second Community L eadership Training Labora- 
tory is scheduled for July 2 2-14 at Bethel, Maine. It 
is de signed for the community wadeny olunteer or 
professional—whose special concern may be plan- 
ning, housing, schools, recreation, health, govern- 
ment — but who is broadly concerned with better use 
of human resources in solving community problems. 
For further details, write H. Curtis Mial, Associate 
Director, NTL. 


DEVELOPMENT OF “TRAINING NEWS” 
NTL invites participation in developing Training 
News. We need — 


1. Continuing comments and suggestions as to func- 
tions Training News should attempt to fill 


2. Information as to training activities that should 
be reported 
3. Relevant publications that should be listed 
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